Mountain’s ‘Public* Is Restricted 
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Negroes Barred at Sugar Loaf 
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More than 80,000 persons 
a year go to enjoy the view 
from Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
the 1281-foot sentinel peak 
that rises from rolling Mary- 
land farmland only 30 miles 
northwest of Washington. 

Ownership of the moun- 
j tain was a dream that came 
I true for Gordon Strong, 
| who first saw it in 1899 and 
- had acquired 2700 acres be- 
| fore he died in 1954. His 
j will left it “for the educa- 
j tion and enjoyment” of the 
j “public.” 

Although the mountain is 
open to all of the public on 
weekdays, Negroes are ex- 


cluded on weekends and holi- 
days. 

On these days wfhen 
Sugar Loaf is thronged with 
picnickers and sightseers, 
an attenident stationed at a 
gate at the foot of the 
mountain turns away 
Negroes while permitting 
whites to pass. 

Strong left Sugar Loaf to 
Stronghold, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation he set up before 
he died. 

Donald A. McCormack, an 
official of Riggs National 
Bank who is Stronghold’s 
executive secretary and 
treasurer, said that the poli- 
cy of excluding Negroes was 
begun by Strong as a means 
of limiting the number of 
visitors. 


“We have continued the • 
policy in the belief that if 
we didn’t, we soon would 
find nothing but colored 
there. We felt that would 
defeat the educational 
aims of fostering public ap- 
preciation of outdoor beau- 
ty,” McCormack said. He did 
not elaborate. 

Strong’s will sets forth 
the “objects of the corpora- 
tion” as in general, to offer 
to the public . . . for their 
education and enjoyment, 
all appropriate forms of out- 
of-door beauty in connection 
with the property known as 
Stronghold.” Stronghold is 
a Georgian mansion Strong 


built on the mountain’s low- 
er slope in 1913. 

More than $800,000 in 
cash, stocks and bonds was 
left to the corporation to 
maintain and improve the 
mountain. 

However, the will also 
specifies that “the corpora- 
tion may from time to time 
establish and put in effect 
such rules as it shall see fit 
for passing upon, selecting, 
accepting and/or rejecting 
visitors, either by classes or 
races or individually.” 

Edith Throckmorton, 
president of the Montgom- 
ery County NAACP, com- 
plained to the corporation 
early this month after she 
learned that several 


on Weekends 


Negroes were turned away 
from the mountain on re- 
cent weekends. 

One of them was Edward 
Hill Jr., an Atomic Energy 
Commission employe who 
lives in Clarksburg, Md., 
who said he took his family 
to Sugar Loaf on the 4th of 
July after reading a newspa- 
per story about it that day. 

Hill said a man in a 
parked car at the gate told 
him the road up the moun- 
tain was closed. However, 
he said that as he turned 
his car around, he saw a oar 
occupied by a white family 
drive through the gate. 

Hill said that when he 
asked why his family was 
stopped while others were* 
permitted on the mountain, 


the man in the parked car 
told him that Negroes 
weren’s allowed on the moun- 
tain road on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

McCormack said that 
since the mountain is pri- 
vate property, the corpora- 
tion has the right to exclude 
anyone it wants “just as the 
NAACP has the right not to 
do anything for white 
people.” 

The Stronghold board of 
directors discussed Mrs. 
Throckmorton’s letter at a 
meeting July 17, he noted 
and the admission policy is 
being reviewed. It probably 
will be discussed further at 
a board meeting in Septem- 
ber, he said. 


